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The Children's Song’ 


By Rudyard Kipling 
(By Special Permission of the Author) 


Decoration by Henry C. Pitz 


Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be, 
When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in Heaven who lovest all, 

Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage! 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 
On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 
Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our Faith, our Pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers 
died; 
O Motherland, we pledge to thee, 
Head, heart, and hand through the 
years to bel 
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*Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling. From ‘‘Puck of Pook’s Hill” 
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SERVICE IN COMMUNITY 
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LIFE 


By Arthur William Dunn 


National Director, Junior Red Cross 


“7 SERVE” is the motto, not only of the 
| Junior Red Cross member, but of every 
good citizen. Juniors display it in 
order to form the habit of thinking of it as 
a controlling influence in life; every citizen 
should carry it in his mind and in his heart. 
Being a member of the Junior Red Cross 
will not amount to much unless, through 
this membership, every Junior comes to 
realize that the ideals of service which his 
organization seeks to cultivate are ideals 
without which community life could not go 
on. The opportunity for service is not 
limited to the occasions when we discover 
some one who is worse off than we are, but 
is always present in the ordinary relations of 
community life. 

Why do we render assistance to the unfor- 
tunate in our own country and in foreign 
lands? Partly, of course, because they 
appeal to our sympathy and pity. But it is 
also because the people in communities and 
in the world have become so interdependent 
that suffering and misfortune in one part of 
the community or world affect everybody. 
It is just the same as when a fire breaks out 
in somebody’s home in the city: the neigh- 
bors of course feel sorry for the family that 
is being burned out, but they also know that 
the fire endangers the entire community. 
It is therefore not merely good will, but also 
good common sense, that leads the neighbors 
to help fight the fire. And when the entire 
community pays to maintain a fire depart- 
ment, it is a form of mutual service, a means 
of securing community team work for the 
protection of each family or citizen. 

Community life is built on an exchange of 
service and upon team work in service for 
the good of all. This is illustrated in the 
matter of earning a living. One can earn a 
living only by performing service for others. 
It may be by producing food in the garden or 
on the farm, or by making clothing, or by 
running a railroad train or an automobile, 
or by teaching school, or by giving legal 
advice, or by healing the sick. And the 
living that one earns represents the service 
of other people, as in the food we eat, the 
shoes we wear, the books we read, the educa- 
tion we enjoy, and soon. The good citizen 
is one who, in earning a living, measures his 
success by the quality of the service he per- 
forms rather than by the amount of money 
he receives for his service. 

Why does the Junior Red Cross advise 
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that the money contributed by Juniors to 
the National Children’s Fund for use in 
foreign countries, and to the fund for service 
at home, shall be their own money? Prin- 
cipally because money can be one’s own only 
when one has earned it, and one can earn 
money only by performing service for some 
one else. Juniors should get in the habit 
of thinking of the services performed in 
earning the money, as well as of those per- 
formed in giving it. 

Moreover, every citizen needs to learn 
that money is meant for service in all its 
uses, and not merely when it is given to 
help the unfortunate. It serves when it 
is wisely spent for one’s personal wants— 
for the right kind of food, the right kind 
of clothing, the right kind of education, 
and the nght kind of recreation; for by 
these things one is made fit for service. It 
serves when it is saved and invested in 
productive enterprises, large or small, by 
which the means of supplying wants are 
produced for those who need them. It serves 
when it is given to the government in taxes, 
in order that the government may perform 
for us the many services for which it exists. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if Juniors 
did not learn the service value of money in 
all its uses, and of all the activities involved 
in earning and spending it. So the Junior 
program offers opportunity, not only to give 
to the unfortunate at home and abroad, 
but also for all sorts of enterprises involving 
industry and thrift. 

If this page did not come to an end so 
soon, it would be easy to give many other 
interesting illustrations of the dependence 
of community life in all its aspects upon an 
exchange of services and upon team work 
in service for the good of all. 

It is really astonishing to find in how many 
ways young citizens can be of service in the 
community—of service to one another and 
to other people, and of service to the com- 
munity as a whole. It is true that many 
of these services by which the community is 
made a more healthful, a safer, and a pleas- 
anter place in which to live, are services 
that any good citizen should be ready to 
perform, whether or not he is a member of 
the Junior Red Cross. But it is rather fine 
to think of the five million members of the 
Junior Red Cross as a service army always 
ready, always alert, to exercise leadership in 
community service. 
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UST a plain washrag 
of the last 

things on earth from 
which romance would be 
expected to evolve—but 
if this 
heightened 
then there isn’t any more 


——ORC 


isn’t 
by realism, 


romance, 


romance in real life. 
Long before the war, in 

the days when poets had 

time to sit and 

make words rhyme, one of 

the 

his creed that 

‘In the mud and scum of 
things, 

Always, always, some- 


around 


Brotherhood voiced 


thing sings!” 

"Way back in the spring 
days of 1918, Olive Car- 
penter of Baker, Oregon, 
sat in a sixth-grade room, 
Mrs. Grant’s sixth-grade 
room at South Baker 
school, knitting a washrag for the Red Cross. When 
the last stitch was knit, the last pull given to get the 
thing into shape, Olive with a view to the Not Impos- 
sible Something that might happen in the future, wrote 
her name and address on a scrap of paper. 

That washrag of Olive’s went first to the Sumpter 
branch of the Red Cross. Someone found the tag 
and the name and asked Olive’s father, who was then 
at Sumpter, whether Olive Carpenter was his little girl. 
When he replied as cheerfully as he could that Olive 
was, the women told him that Olive’s sixth-grade wash- 
rag was conducting a post-graduate instruction course, 
teaching the Sumpter ladies just how the Red Cross 


ROMANCE OF A PLAIN WASHRAG 


By Elizabeth Burrows 








wanted washrags_ knit. 
There’s a reason: Olive 
made a perfect washrag. 
Thoreau or somebody else 
said the world would find 
it out. 

Friday morning Olive 
brought to the Red Cross 


office a letter with a 
magic postmark which 
said, ‘‘Cademario, pres 


Lugano, Switzerland, 2 
June, 1921.” The letter 
Olive read, said in part: 

“When I came with 
my four children sorre 
time ago at Constanti- 
nople after being deprived 
in Russia of all that I ever 
possessed I got through 
the American Red Cross 
a great number of clothes, 
dresses, and other useful 
things. Between them I 
received your first knit- 
ting work with your nice letter. Thank you very much, 
dear Olive! I remember you every time when I use 
your pretty work, and I keep your letter as a remem- 
brance of the joy you have made me. 

‘Perhaps you would like to know who is writing this 
letter? I am the wife of a Russian general. My hus- 
band, my children and I have suffered. We saved 
nothing except ours and our children’s lives and we 
were in the greatest pain by hunger and cold. Now, 
with the help of the American Red Cross, we are in 
beautiful Switzerland and I often remember with deep- 
est thanks all the great help that the great and generous 
American nation has given.” 


Drawn by Anna Milo Upjohn 
“Olive made a perfect washrag” 


A Valentine Day in Maine 


HE WIND howled fiercely around the Marine 

Hospital and drove great sheets of sleet and 
snow against the windows of the ward. The occu- 
pants were bitterly denouncing the blizzard that had 
kept visitors away for several days. 

‘And here it is Valentine Day, too!’’ exclaimed one 
wounded marine, struck with a new grievance. ‘“‘Isn’t 
this a hunk of a Valentine Day!” 

‘““Remember what fun Valentine’s Day was when 
you were a kid?” asked another. ‘“‘I can see those 
big red hearts and lacy valentines now. Maybe some- 
body in the town will send us some.” 

** Aw, suppose they do?’’ grumbled the first. ‘“‘They’d 
just deliver them by the wholesale—what’s that noise?”’ 

There was a sound of pattering footsteps and two 
little boys appeared in the doorway of the ward. They 
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carried two big baskets piled high with envelopes and 
red, heart-shaped boxes. 

“Hello,” said the bigger boy, somewhat shyly. 
‘We're from the Junior Red Cross and we've brought you 
some Valentine things. Which one is William Carter?” 

The surprised William answered promptly and was 
presented with a pretty Valentine, and a red heart 
filled with home-made candy. 

The little boy went on calling out names tili every 
man in the ward had his valentine and candy. 

““My Valentine’s got a letter in it! written to me by 
a youngster!’’ shouted William Carter. ‘This is 
great! Listen!—’’ 

But his attempt to read his letter was drowned in a 
chorus of similar attempts, for every patient had a 
personal letter. 









WO BOYS stood watching a 

circus leaving the cars in 

which it had rolled into 
town. They saw a group of men 
move from car to car, swing open the doors and place 
the runways. The moment this was done, teams of 
horses appeared almost miraculously and in a minute 
more the wagons were off the cars and rumbling 
toward the show grounds. 
the vacant lot where the tents were to be pitched, 
the boys gazed in wonder at the orderly confusion 
which prevailed on every hand. There appeared to 
be a place for everything and everything was in 
its place. 


Following the wagons to 


Those lads had witnessed the efficiency of organiza- 
tion. 
systematic union of individuals in a body whose 
officers, agents and members work together for a 
The Junior American Red Cross is 


The dictionary defines organization as, ‘‘The 


common end.” 
part of a great organization whose members are work- 
ing together for a common end which is to be achieved 
through acts of unselfish service for others. This organ- 
ization, the American Red Cross, has its foundation in 
the Federal Government, being chartered by a formal 
act of Congress. Under the terms of this charter it re- 
ports upon its operations 
annually to the Congress, 
just as do the govern- 
mental departments. 

The organization of the 
Red Cross provides for 
directing committees and 
managers who supervise 
its many activities, such 
as aid to veterans of the 
World War, extension of 
medical relief to suffering 
children in Europe, reliev- 
ing distress due to great 
disasters at home and 
abroad, promoting the 
country’s nursing service, 
cooperating with health 
agencies and doing much 
humanitarian work. In 
order to do this effec- 
tively, the country is di- 
vided into eight great 
divisions, each with a 
complement of officials 
under the supervision of 


National Headquarters 
located at the Nation’s 
capital. 


Of the many channels 
for doing good which have 
been opened to this or- 





PULLING TOGETHER 


By Walter a. Gard 
Drawing by Anna Milo Upjohn 





Junior Red Cross membership consists of 
more than 5,000,000 school girls and boys 


ganization, one of the greatest is 
the Junior Red Cross, whose mem- 
bership consists of the school girls 
and boys of the country, more than 
five million of them, under the direction of 146,000 
teachers in 31,475 schools. Each Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliary is under the jurisdiction of a Chapter with 
which it cooperates in every way, and is immediately 
supervised by the chairman of the Chapter School 
Committee. 

The Junior Red Cross has been built up, step by 
step, until its influence is felt around the world. It 
"ame into existence when the United States entered the 
World War as a means of speedily organizing the im- 
mense energy of the school girls and boys anxious to 
help in providing care and comfort for the soldiers 
and sailors. When peace came, the children’s branch 
of the Red Cross was soon busied with acts of service 
for less fortunate children both at home and abroad. 
So helpful was this example set by the school pupils 
of America that the League of Red Cross Societies is 
actively forming Junior Red Cross organizations in the 
countries represented in the League. 

When those two boys watched the men putting up 
the circus tent they saw a group with sledges in their 
hands gather about a 
stake and, swinging their 
hammers in regular order, 
pound it into the ground 
with wonderful skill and 
speed. When every one 
in an organization does 
his part, that organiza- 
tion will succeed, and be- 
cause of this valuation of 
individual service the 
Junior American Red 
Cross has provided a 
Membership roll upon 
which each boy and girl 
who has _ contributed 
something toward the 
success of the organiza- 
tion may inscribe his or 
her name. 

The Junior Red Cross 
has given rise to new 
hopes and aspirations in 
the breasts of thousands 
of children, hungry and 
ragged in lands across the 
sea, and it has brought 
the thrill of friendship to 
children in America. 

Isn’t it worth while to 
belong to such an organi- 
zation? 
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The Boy Chief’s father was the big chief of his tribe and their lodge was the largest and finest of their people 


A Legendary Story About 


George Washington and the Boy Chief 


N THE land lying East of the By Louise Franklin Bache began examining it. A group of 


*Valley of the Daughter of the 


Stars, an Indian boy was born who became known as 
the Boy Chief. In the same month a boy named George 


Washington was born on the outskirts of 
the Valley near the shores of the Potomac. 
The Boy Chief’s father was the big 
chief of his tribe and their lodge was the 
largest and finest of their people. It was 
made of fifty dressed deer skins carefully 
sewed and stretched over long stout pine 
poles. The Boy Chief had many teach- 
ers. His mother taught him when he was 
in his papoose frame that all animals were 
his friends. When he would cry she 
she would say, ‘‘ Tshisgokus, the robin, is hid- 
ing his face for shame at the sound of an 
Indian boy shedding tears.”” Or again when 
he was very busy and happy she would say, 
‘Listen to Tanelian, the thrush, singing his 
prettiest. He is telling the forest creatures 
that a boy who is good and industrious will 
make a great warrior.” 

A month after the Boy Chief’s sixteenth 
birthday, as the white man counted them, 
he and some companions rode out into the 
wilderness ona hunt. One day riding quite 
in advance of his friends he stumbled upon a 
queer-looking chain which seemed to have 
no beginning or end. “It must bea 


horsemen rode up. :‘‘Caught in 


the act,’”’ cried one. ‘‘We’ll teach you to leave our 
measuring devices alone,” said another. The Boy 
g 


Chief could not understand the language 
they spoke but he knew at once that an 
insult was implied. He drew himself up 
very straight and looked at each man 
unflinchingly. A third of the horsemen 
now edged his way to the front. ‘For 
shame,” he said, his eyes flashing angrily. 

‘““Can’t you see that the Indian is honest? 

A thief looks at no man openly.” He 

motioned to his companions to ride on. 

There was something about his manner 
and the way he spoke that made the men 
obey, although he was no more than a boy. 
Dismounting, the young horseman came to 
the Indian’s side and offered his hand in 
friendly greeting, then both went on 
their way. The white boy was George 
Washington. 

Six years passed. The young surveyor 
became Major in the colonial troops of the 
King of England. The French were build- 
ing forts in the Ohio country and Washing- 
ton was sent out to tell them that the land 
was not theirs to build upon. It belonged 
to England and if they insisted on remaining 


Photo © by Lee Moorhouse jt would mean war. It was a hard and 


new kind of trap,” thought the Boy is mother taught him when dangerous mission through the wilder- 
ces : : : he was in his papoose frame 
Chief, and alighting from his pony he that all animals were his friends ness and there were many who won- 


* The Valley of the Shenandoah 
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dered why so young a boy had been 
chosen for the task. Things, unfor- 
tunately, went against him from the 
beginning. The guides deserted, the 
food gave out, and the party lost their 
bearings. It began to look as though 
he had failed. The Boy Chief, through 
forest scouts, heard of the plight of his 
friend and came at once to the rescue. 
He packed provisions on horses for the 
hungry men and took with him the best 


pathfinder among his people. ‘‘You 
will not remember me,” he said to 


Washington, ‘‘but you are the first 
white man I have ever known and you 
were kind to me.” 

The French refused to give up their 
forts in the Ohio country and General 
Braddock came over from England 
with his bravest fighting men to take 
them by force. He refused to listen to 
Washington’s advice about the line of 
march through the forests, saying that 
the Colonials talked like old women 
and he knew how to manage his own 
men. He thought that when the In- 
dians who were helping the French saw 
the fine bright uniforms of the King’s 
soldiers they would lay down their arms 
immediately. You, however, know 
what really happened. How the 
French and Indians lay waiting in am- 
bush and utterly surprised the 
English troops, slaying Braddock and most of his men. 
Had it not been for Washington and his Virginia sol- 
diers, who knew the ways of Indian warfare and fought 
accordingly, the entire army would have been cut to 
Again the Boy Chief followed his white friend 
This time he was disguised as an 





pieces. 
into the wilderness. 
Indian guide. 

A number of years later word came to the Boy Chief 
that the colonies in America had rebelled against their 
King in England and that George Washington had 
been chosen Commander-in-Chief of the Colonial 
Troops. The Boy Chief contrived a multitude of ways 
in which to aid his friend. One famous time every 
American remembers. To save his army from capture 
by the British, Washington had been forced to retreat 
across New Jersey. Desertion and sickness had 
thinned the ranks of his little army to three thousand 
men, many of whom could be tracked by their crimson 
footprints on the snow. It was the very darkest mo- 
ment in Washington’s whole career. It was then that 
the Boy Chief and a few of his best warriors, taking 
their lives in their hands, spied out the strength and 
weakness of the British army at Trenton and reported 
it to Washington, urging him to attack at once. Wash- 


ington followed their advice and by one blow changed 
defeat into victory and infused the Thirteen Colonies 
with a new hope that brought triumph in the end. 








“I knew an Indian who set an example for citizenship few men ever equaled” 


Some years later the Boy Chief, who had taken his 
father’s place with the pitiful remnants of his people, 
was standing on the banks of a great canyon in the West. 
‘“‘Father,’”’ said his oldest son, ‘‘why do you like the 
white men? They who have driven us away from our 
rightful lands.’”’ There was a long pause before the 
Chief answered and when he did reply all he said was, 
‘“‘T once knew a white boy whom I loved.” 

In the Capital of a new country built on a strong 
foundation of thirteen united colonies George Washing- 
ton, her first President, sat surrounded by his family. 
‘Father,’ said John Parke Custis, Washington’s step- 
son, ‘‘men say that you are the first American.” 

‘They do me a great honor,” said the President in his 
slow, deliberate way, “‘ but it is an honor I cannot claim. 
Our brothers, the Red Men, are the first Americans.” 
The President’s face grew very thoughtful and his voice 
took on a reminiscent tone, ‘“Once I knew an Indian 
who set an example for citizenship and faithfulness to 
an ideal such as few men ever equaled. I remember—’” 

“Why, father,” interrupted Martha Custis, ‘I 
thought all Indians were cruel and treacherous and—’”’ 

“If children today had the respect for their elders 
which the Indians had, I should not be interrupted in 
my reflections,’ said the first President with a twinkle in 
his eye. Martha Custis demurely subsided and the 
President went on with his tale. 
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Chinese children have been helped 
by Juniors especially in educa- 
tional campaigns for sanitation 


Helping drivers to think in St. Louis Philippine girls play good baseball. Juniors number 289,000 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
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On this map are indicated the schools in the United States which established correspondence with schools in Europe 


through the Junior Red Cross during the first six months of the existence of this feature of Junior work. New 
York State was chosen for the try-out, but the idea spread until now the spans of the bridge connect American 
Juniors in every American Red Cross Division with children in 15 different countries and six United States territories 


N A HILL between the old towns of Assisi and 
C) Perugia there was once upon a time a‘hospital 

named after the famous Saint Francis of Assisi, 
who talked to the birds and went about doing good. 
At the time of the battle of Caporetto many refugees 
poured down from the northern towns of Italy and 
this hospital was turned into a farm school for refugee 
boys and war orphans. The boys, of whom there are 
now forty-five, take care of the twenty-two acres sur- 
rounding the school and are learning to be good farmers 
and gardeners. 

These poor orphans who had no money of their own 
were very anxious to help other unfortunate children, 
but they didn’t know just how to begin. Finally they 
formed a society among themselves, electing one of the 


boys president, another secretary, and a third treasurer. 
People who were interested in their plan gave them 
rabbits some of which they sold. They also sold lettuce 
which they raised on a little plot of ground during a part 
of their precious play time. Every ‘‘soldo” of this 
money has been carefully hoarded and now they have 
saved enough to take care of another war orphan. 
When they heard that the Junior Red Cross was also 
paying for some of the children in their school they 
were silent for a moment and then one of the boys said: 
‘“We’d like to send some of our money to take care of the 
children over there in America.’”” The American ‘ Jun- 
iors” have started this great work of friendship and love 
and the children of all the other nations are falling in line 
to form an army of peace which cannot be beaten. 


How Lineville Boys Helped Their Town 


T WAS one of those forlorn vacant lots, cluttered 

with rusty tin cans 
and trash piles. A 
hotel had been 
burned to the ground 
there and charred 
and blackened frag- 
ments were still lying 
around. Altogether 
it was the kind of 
vacant lot that 
makes a place look 
as run-down as a 
stocking full of holes. 

Now the public- 
Spirited citizens of 
Lineville, Alabama, 
didn’t want a place 
like this in their town so they ‘‘got together”’ 
and decided to erect a community house on the 
lot. When people really get together it doesn’t 
take long to get things going. Everybody in town 
was interested and ready to help, and various 


They removed the trash shown in 
the circle and like magic placed 
@ community house in its place 



















donated 


firms 


all necessary building materials. 
Then, the boys of the high school 
rolled their sleeves and started to work, 
for they were to build the house. Fired 
with the enthusiasm of being active 
citizens, in an amazingly short time 
they cleared away all the trash and 
ash heaps, and planted vines. Then 
they built the house which 
stands in the center of a 
neat yard. It isa cozy 
little house with a 
library and pleas- 
ant rooms, and 
it has been a 
great success 
from first to 
last. This beau- 
tiful commu- 
nity house belongs 
to everybody, for 
everybody helped to 
make it. 
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The growth of New York in less than fifty years is shown by this photograph taken in 1876 and by the opposite one 
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Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face. 
—Ruskin. 


New Pine Creek is a little rural commu- 


nity in Oregon so near the 
California-Oregon state line that a Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliary there is classed for convenience under the 
Modoc County, California, Red Cross Chapter. There 
are twenty-six girls and boys in the school. You may 
judge for yourself whether it is a wid¢é-awake Auxiliary 
from the following letter which it sent recently to the 
Director of Junior Red Cross for the Pacific Division: 

“We are enclosing $10.50 which we wish you to use 
in purchasing a first-aid kit. 

“Will you please send us information on the best 
and safest coal-oil or gasoline stove with an oven and 
two or three burners? The Juniors are going to 
serve hot lunch this winter to the schools. 

“We are filling twenty-five Christmas boxes to send 
overseas. 

“We grew about $40 worth of vegetable garden. 

“We purchased $45 worth of school-ground fur- 
nishings. 

‘“‘We are preparing our portfolios for international 
school correspondence. 
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‘‘We have our membership won and our pins and 
enrollment and magazine for this year. 


‘*We love the Red Cross. Do keep it alive. It is 

wonderful. May God bless every effort.”’ 
There W as Once a group of girls seek- 
ing friends. One day 


they met a great mother who has thousands of children 
in every country. She took these girls by the hand 
and, reaching across the ocean, joined theirs with the 
hands of some other girls in Czecho-Slovakia, making 
Are you not happy that the 
We are, and hope our 


the hearts of both glad. 
Red Cross has done this for us? 
friendship with you may grow.” 

Thus begins a letter from girls of Grade 8, Brayton 
School, Summit, New Jersey, addressed to “dear 
friends whose faces we cannot see’’ in Czecho-Slovakia, 
the new republic of Central Europe. This letter, 
which is a reply to one received through Junior Red 
Cross interschool correspondence, continues: 

**We have never seen your faces, nor heard your voices. 
How we would like to touch your hands in friendship 
and really see and hear you. But although we are pre- 
vented by the wide, wide ocean, we have your beautiful 
letter to remind us that you are with us in thought.” 


REUBEN, REUBEN 
(A Junior Version) 


(Girls) Reuben, let’s be Red Cross Juniors, 
There’s a big game we can play; 
Clean and strong and thoughtful children 


Make a country great, they say. 
Rachel, Rachel, I’ve been thinking 
If we find our town run-down, 

We can start a clean-up campaign 
Then we'll have a spotless town. 


(Boys) 


(Girls) Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 
What a fine thing it would be 
If we’d write to foreign children 


And they’d write to you and me. 


(Boys) Rachel, if we save our pennies 
We can help a fund that goes 
To the needy foreign children 


For their food and toys and clothes. 


(Both) Juniors, Juniors, get together, 
Hearts united make us strong, 
“‘Happy Childhood” is our slogan, 


*‘Service”’ is our marching-song. 














which shows the remarkably changed skyline in 1922. 


Both pictures were taken from Brooklyn end of Brooklyn Bridge 


WHAT ONE JUNIOR RALLY DID 


and Chattanooga, Tennessee, is 

buzzing with activity, for the big Junior Red Cross 
Rally is on! Up the hill to the new High School 
rumble the special interurban cars, motor trucks, and 
automobiles bulging with excited children. At the 
door of the school they unload their noisy and squirm- 
ing host of boys and girls into the midst of the crowd 
already assembled from the city schools. These new- 
comers are the Junior Red Cross members from the 
nearby towns and country districts, coming in for the 
big Junior Red Cross Rally in Chattanooga. 

Each school, with its teacher, assembles itself be- 
hind its school banner. The fear of being the last 
school to get into line hastens the preparations. Sud- 
denly the shrill and stirring sounds of fife and drum give 
the signal for starting, and into the magnificent school 
building pour 1,500 American Red Cross Juniors. 
The ground floor of the auditorium is filled and the 
overflow floods the gallery. The cheering is deafening; 
each group announces its whereabouts with its own yell 
or song. From one corner come nine ‘‘rahs”’ and a 
“tiger” from the Clifton Hill School; it is answered by 
a cheer from Missionary Ridge in another corner; in- 
stantly the South Pittsburgh School joins the cheering; 
and so on until all are brought into one, led by the cheer 
leader of the East Side Junior High School. Nine 
deafening ‘‘rahs” for the Junior Red Cross are given 
and the meeting begins. 

The Junior Red Cross County Director opens the 
program. The Chairman of the Chapter and the 
Principal of the High School bid the children welcome. 
Roll call follows and shows nine schools represented 
from Chattanooga and nine schools from the suburbs, 
nearby towns and rural Each school 
sends its representative to 
the platform to report on 
the work done during the 
past year. These reports 
are full of interesting tales 
of hundreds of Christmas 
boxes filled and sent off 
to Europe for the holi- 
days; of visits made to : 
the old ladies’ home to =: 


i, IS a sparkling winter day 


communities. 
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By Anna B. Cowles 
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From “The Arsenal at Springfield” 


Vere half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
—Henry W. Longfellow 
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take flowers and dainties; of candy 
and games and clothing carried to 
little children in the detention home, and soon. The 
meeting breaks up at 5o’clock. The East Side Junior 
High School Juniors act as hosts for the visiting boys 
and girls. They wait at the front of the auditorium 
to find their delegates. The children are paired off, 
and out they go, arm in arm, hurrying home to dinner 
in order that they may be back for the stunt program 
to be held at 8 o’clock in a huge auditorium. 

The stunt program is a secret. Six schools have been 
asked to give their stunts, and no one but the school 
itself knows what each stunt is to be. As 8 o’clock 
draws near the auditorium hums with the suppressed 
excitement of the mothers and fathers and friends 
scattered among the children. One school shows a 
first-aid comedy; another, a delightful march and dance 
of the Juniors; another, a health drill; and the program 
ends with a scene from the Junior Red Cross pageant. 
The audience stands and joins the boys and girls on the 
stage in singing ‘‘ America.”’ 

Early the next morning the street in front of one of 
the theaters is packed with youngsters. Through the 
kindness of the management, the Juniors are invited to 
see some of the Junior Red Cross films, and enjoy a 
half-hour of story-telling by one of the teachers of 
Chattanooga. This morning the school banners are 
not to be seen; the boys and girls are so interested in 
their new-found friends that they all sit together; 
schools are forgotten in this newer and bigger group of 
Juniors. Again and again the Junior Red Cross songs 
fill the big theater. One group of children who have 
learned an original Junior song, sing it over and over 
until every child in the theater has learned it. 

At 10’clock the Juniors proceed from the theater to 
a nearby church where a 
picnic lunch is served, and 
plans made for the next 
Junior Red Cross rally, 
and everybody discusses 
the possibility of forming 
a Junior Red Cross Coun- 
cil to be made up of dele- 
gates from each school in 
the county. 
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Camp for needy children maintained by Porto Rican Juniors. 





Insular 


school children are strongly organized and very active in Junior Red Cross 


JUNIORS OF INSULAR AMERICA 


N THE China Sea lie the Philippine Islands. There 

Magellan voyaged, a year after he discovered the 

strait which bears his name; there, under the guid- 
ance of the United States, modern schools have been 
introduced, and the Junior Red Cross organized. 

In 1921 over 40,000 pesos (about $20,000) were 
raised by the Philippine Junior Red Cross. Part of it 
went to relieve the children left destitute by fires which 
frequently wipe out whole villages; part for recreational 
facilities for children. Five thousand pesos (about 
$2,500) were donated to the National Children’s Fund. 
The present Junior program consists of community 
health campaigns, school correspondence with the 
United States, and fire and accident prevention cam- 
paigns. With an enrollment of approximately 289,000, 
they have a running start in the Philippine Islands 
and their unofficial motto is: ‘‘ Watch us grow!” 

The Hawaiian schools are carrying out many local 
Junior activities. The children have been especially 
interested in school correspondence, Chinese famine 
relief, and the National Children’s Fund. 

From a hill on the little strip of land that connected 
North and South America Balboa first saw the Pacific 
ocean. This land is now divided by the Panama Canal, 
which was opened for navigation on August 15, 1914. 
There are not many people in the little slice of Panama 
called the Canal Zone, but the Juniors have been busy 
here, too. At Thanksgiving and Christmas they col- 
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lected toys, clothing, and foodstuffs for 700 needy chil- 
dren, in addition to supplies for the children of a hospital 
and a mission. These Juniors have also contributed to 
the National Children’s Fund. 

Porto Rico, in the Caribbean Sea, became a part of 
the United States after the Spanish-American war, 
December 10, 1898. Many schools are established there. 
Their Junior Red Cross organization is exceptionally 
strong and has handled such projects as school lunches 
and dental clinics, a day nursery, a school at a sanato- 
rium, a scholarship for a French war-orphan, play- 
grounds, disaster relief, summer camps, manual train- 
ing, and refugee garments. Their educational program 
includes civic training, home hygiene and care of the 
sick, story-telling clubs, school correspondence, and 
health plays. In addition $500 has been appropriated 
for the National Children’s Fund. 

On March 31, 1917, the United States bought the 
Virgin Islands, discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage in 1494. They are tucked in between Porto 
Rico and the lesser Antilles and are not densely popu- 
lated, but the Junior work has found warm support 
there. In 1921 the Juniors’ program included enter- 
tainment in hospitals, school gardens, correspondence, 
and a contribution to the National Children’s Fund. 

And so the American ideal, working through the 
Junior Red Cross children, is blending in one common 
purpose all people of America wherever they may be. 
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Photo by Hugh Miller 


One of the most attractive floats ina Roosevelt Memorial Pageant held 
in Washington, D. C., contained a group of happy Capital City Juniors 


LITTLE ACTS OF YOUNG CITIZENS 


HERE are wide-awake Juniors in Nome, Alaska. 

They were the first in the Northwestern Divi- 

sion to send in a contribution to the National 
Children’s Fund this school year. During September 
and October more than 1,000 new Juniors were en- 
rolled in Alaska under the banner ‘I Serve.” 


Juniors in the territory of the Bellville, Texas, Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross—1,350 of them—bought material 
for their playground equipment which was made by the 
boys of the manual training classes. As part of their 
citizenship training they beautified their school grounds, 
planted gardens, and contributed toward the care of 
certain children. 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Juniors bought shoes and 
rubbers for a boy who would have had to quit school 
but for this generous act. On Thanksgiving Day 
they distributed fruit and jellies to shut-in children. 


Juniors of Morrow County, Oregon, have purchased 
and are managing a traveling library for the schools of 
the county. 


Champaign, Illinois, Juniors have made and sent 
Overseas nearly one thousand toy autos. 


Atlanta, Georgia, Juniors made a number of rag 
dolls which they sent to a mountain school in Tennes- 
see for the pupils’ Christmas tree. They also supplied 
a mountain school with desks. 


Juniors of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, contributed 240 
books and 150 games as well as a large supply of cloth- 
ing for ‘‘The Children’s Home.” They also gave 
$150 to the National Children’s Fund. 


Kansas City Juniors, as one of their activities, have 
supplied more than 200 pairs of eye-glasses to children 
whose parents were too poor to provide them. Oculists 
donated their services and the glasses were sold at cost. 


Junior carpenters in New York City school classes 
made arm and leg splints, crutches, and stretcher poles. 
Schools giving first-aid instruction used the articles 
made by the boys and then gave them to the hospitals. 


‘“‘Opportunity Classes’? were organized by the 
Juniors of Youngstown, Ohio. They made and dis- 
tributed many garments and performed many acts of 
unselfish service Their work in the community so 
aroused the interest of their parents that they joined 
the Juniors in carrying out their program. 
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Cross News present concrete examples of how 

Junior Red Cross ideals may be translated into 
everyday life. This material is classified below for 
class-room convenience. 


Good Citizenship 


“Service in Community Life,” page 83, discloses 
that opportunities to be good citizens are ever present 
for all and that community life is built on an exchange 
of service for the 
good of all. 
‘“The Children’s 
Song,” page 82, 
Kipling’s inspir- 
ing poem, is a 
poetically beau- 
tiful expression 
of the highest 
ideals of patriot- 
ism and serv- 
ice. ‘‘Linking 
Two Conti- 
nents,’’ page 89, 
shows how kind- 
ness begetskind- 
ness; ‘‘The Ed- 
itor’s Letter to 
You!” page 96, 
points to the 
value of exemplary achievements, with Lincoln’s exam- 
ple especially in view; and “Pulling Together,’”’ page 
85, sets forth the importance of efficient organization. 


yeaa’ and articles in this issue of JUNIOR RED 


Stories to Read 

“The Romance of a Plain Washrag,” page 84, ‘‘A 
Valentine Day in Maine,” page 84, ‘“‘George Wash- 
ington and the Boy Chief,” pages 86 and 87, and 
“What One Junior Rally Did,” page 91. 

Geography and History 

‘“‘George Washington and the Boy Chief,”’ pages 86 

and 87, is rich in historic setting mixed with legendary 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS MATERIAL 





stories and presents an interesting picture of Indian 
homelife. ‘‘The Juniors of Insular America,” page 92, 
links historically and geographically the outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States, while ‘‘ The Early Makers 
of America,” page 95, lists a number of interesting 
books bearing upon American beginnings. 


For Class Discussion 


This issue of the News contains much material for 
class discussion. The articles may be read aloud and then 
discussed with a 
view to similar 
activities on the 
part of the class, 
if practicable. ‘‘A 
Valentine Dayin 
Maine,” page84, 
“How Lineville 
Boys Helped 
Their Town,” 
page 89, the edi- 
torials, page 90, 
“What One Jun- 
ior Rally Did,” 
page 91, ‘‘The 
Juniors of Insu- 
lar America,” 
page 92, “Little 
Acts of Young 
Citizens,” page 
93, and “Service in Community Life,”’ page 83, are all 
good stories or articles filled with subjects of peculiar 
value for purposes of class discussion. 


Photo by Benjamin Owen 
Butte school boys near a point on the Continental Divide, in Montana, where two 
drops of rain may part, one being carried toward the Mississippi Valley and into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the other into streamlets that reach the Pacific Ocean 


Memory Work 


The several poems and verses in this number: ‘‘ The 
Children’s Song,’”’ page 82, ‘‘Reuben, Reuben,” song, 
page 90, the verse from “The Arsenal at Spring- 
field,” page 91, and ‘‘America,”’ page 96, are well 
worth memorizing, as each presents a high ideal of 
helpful, stimulating thought aside from its literary 


qualities. 


February Red-Letter Days 


Feb. 1, 1838—Ericsson 
propeller. 

Feb. 3, 1811—Horace Greeley was born. 

Feb. 4, 1887—U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission 
established. 


patented steamship screw- 


Feb. 8, 1904—Wardeclared between Japan and Russia. 
Feb. 9, 1870—U.S. Weather Bureau established. 





Feb.’ 10, 1763—France ceded Canada to England. 

Feb. 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison was born. 

Feb. 12, 1809—Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Feb. 12, 1912—China became a Republic. 

Feb. 12, 1914—Lincoln Memorial building begun at 
Washington. 
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Feb. 14, 1876—Alexander Graham Bell patented tele- 
phone. 

Feb. 15, 1898—U. S. Battleship ‘‘Maine”’ 
Havana harbor. 

Feb. 17, 1867—First ship passed through Suez Canal. 

Feb. 19, 1878—Thomas A. Edison patented phono- 
graph. 

Feb. 21, 1885—The Washington Monument was dedi- 
cated. 

Feb. 22, 1819—John Ruskin was born. 

Feb. 22, 1732—George Washington was born. 

Feb. 22, 1819—James Russell Lowell was born. 

Feb. 27, 1807—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born. 


sunk in 

















‘* All lands of the earth make contributions here.”’ 
—Walt Whitman. 


The Dutch 


The Dutch settled the regions around New York 
Bay and the Hudson River, as well as sections of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Delaware. New York, 
the largest city in America, was founded by the Dutch 
who called it ‘‘Nieuww Amsterdam.” The Dutch 

1 established the first elementary school in America and 

laid the foundations for 
free general education. 


BravE Litre HOot- 
LAND AND WHAT 
SHE TauGut Us. 
By William Elliot 
Griffis. (Published 
by Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., Boston 


and N. Y. $1.75.) 


THE Boys’ Mot Ley, OR 
THE RISE OF THE 
DutcH REPUBLIC. 
By H. W. Banks. 
(Published by F. 
A. Stokes Co., 
$2.) 


BaRNABY LEE. By 
John _ Bennett. 
(Published by The 
Century Co., N.Y. 
$1.90.) 
‘Nieuw 
dam”’ in 1669. 

The English, Irish, and 


Scotch 


mR 


A story of 
Amster- 


England, Ireland, and Scotland have 
contributed to ‘American life its 
groundwork of languages, literature, 
social customs, education, political 
and economic structure, and English law, including 
the system of trial by jury.” 


A History oF ENGLAND. By Rudyard Kipling and 
C. R. Fletcher. (Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.) 

‘‘And the Romans left and the Danes blew in—’” 


and that’s where this history book begins. 
(Pub- 
$2.) 


THE Boys’ Percy. Edited by Sidney Lanier. 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Stories and poems of old English harpers. 


The Colonists from 


Joun anv Betrty’s Irish History Visir. 
garet Williamson. 
| Shepard Co., Boston. 


By Mar- 
(Published by Lothrop, Lee & 
$1.75.) 





EARLY MAKERS OF AMERICA 





O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties M. 

Above the fruited plain. . . . 


—From “America the Beautiful."’ 


JouN AND Betrty’s Scotcn History Visit. By Mar- 
garet Williamson. (Published by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. $1.75.) 


The French 


Cartier, Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle were pio- 
neers of exploration in America. Settlement by the 
French extended over great stretches of the country. 
They have contributed greatly to our painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, drama, as well as to our language, 

fashions and cuisine. 


THE Story OF FRANCE. 
By Mary Macgre- 
gor. (Published 
by F. A. Stokes., 
N. Y. $5.) 


The Germans 


The Germans have 
brought two great gifts 
to this country—sci- 
ence and music. Let 
us read their story, ad- 
mire their fine qualities, 
and take warning from 
their weaknesses. 


OTTO OF THE SILVER 
Hanp. By How- 
ard Pyle. (Pub- 


lished by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 


N.Y. $2.) 


WONDER TALES FROM 
Wacner. By Anna 
Alice Chapin. Pub- 
lished by Harper & 
Bros., N.Y. $1.60.) 


STORIES OF GERMANY. By 
D. Dutton. (Published by 
the American Book Co., N.Y. 60c.) 
The Italians 

The names of Christopher Columbus, John Cabot, 
and Amerigo Vespucci, all of them Italians, show us 
the debt of our country to this seafaring people. 
Columbus found the outposts of our country, the West 
Indies, and claimed them for Spain in 1492. John 
Cabot, a Venetian in the employ of the King of England, 
landed on the continent of North America and claimed 
it for England in 1497. 


Photo by Denver Tourist Bureau 


LITTLE 


STORIES FROM ITALIAN History. 
beck. 


By G. E. Trout- 
(Published by F. A. Stokes, N. Y. $1.75.) 


Lays oF ANCIENT Rome. By Thomas B. Macaulay. 
(Published by Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
$1.50.) 
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EAR JUNIORS: 
It is a great pleasure to show you two pic- 
tures in this JUNIOR Rep Cross News. One of 
them is in the middle of this page, and is a tinted photo- 
graph of a painting of Abraham Lincoln, as a boy, read- 
ing by firelight in the Kentucky cabin which was his 
home The other picture is on the cover of this NEws, 
and shows the majestic and beautiful Grecian temple 
of white marble, recently completed in Washington, to 
the memory of the boy you see reading on this page. 
The two pictures awaken 


Switzerland, Venezuela, and America—actively en- 
gaged in the work. You are sharing an idea and ideals 
with the children of all the world. 

When you come to think about it, practically every- 
thing you Juniors do of a helpful nature is related in 
some way to the world-wide activities of the Junior 
Red Cross. If the New Pine Creek School, in Oregon, 
provides playground equipment and hot lunches for 
itself it has prepared for wider and greater usefulness, 
and, as actually happened in this Auxiliary, each pupil 
sent a box to a foreign 





gratitude for a system of 
government in which a 
Lincoln can arise. The 
boy by the fire was being 
prepared for the presi- 
dency of his country—for 
very great service to his 
nation and to mankind. 
Early in life he appreci- 
ated what the Bible 
about 


says 
“‘trans- 
formed by the renewing 
your mind.’ Here 
you see him being so 
transformed, just as all 
girls and boys can be, no 
matter what their sur- 
roundings are. 

The imaginary 
trait, reproduced with 
some liberties as to color 
on this page, was done by 
Mr. Eastman Johnson 
and hangs in Berea 
College, Kentucky, as a 
reminder of Lincoln’s ex- 
ample for students from 
backwoods and mountain 
districts. But Lincoln’s example belongs to all hu- 
manity. He is quoted today wherever liberty and 
justice are cherished—this boy you see reading by the 
fire; and so Americans cannot say he is “‘our Lincoln” 
any more than England can speak of ‘‘our Shakes- 
peare,”’ or Germany of “‘our Goethe.” The quality 
of Lincoln’s thought and service belongs to all, and it 
is America’s splendid privilege to share it with all. 

Just as Lincoln’s example belongs to all, so the work 
of the Junior Red Cross of America belongs to all. 
It is almost too big to realize, but it is a fact that in 
the three years since you school girls and boys first 
started to work for the promotion of happy childhood 
the world over, forming the pioneer Junior Red Cross 
organization, twenty-four countries have joined in 
the movement, with fourteen—Argentina, Australia, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, South Africa, 
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being 


por- 


“The Boy Lincoln,” from a painting by Eastman Johnson 


child and the school en- 
gaged in international 
school correspondence. 

So you of the people 
that gave Lincoln to the 
world can continue to 
prepare yourselves for 
higher service, and to 
serve by the way also— 
not as imitators of Lin- 
coln but as your true 
selves, using intelligently 
and unselfishly the pecul- 
iar talents with which 
you have been blessed. 
In doing this you will be 
building a monument 
even more beautiful and 
enduring than the great 
three-million-dollar Lin- 
coln Memorial in Wash- 
ington—a monument of 
international understand- 
ing and good will. 

In his second inaugu- 
ral address Lincoln said: 
“With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.”’ 
It is glorious to be firm in the right! It is right to be 
active in bringing happiness into little lives from 
which it has been excluded. All the Power of the 
Universe is working with you who seek to bring happi- 
ness into the consciousness of other girls and boys. . . . 
America has been the channel for many blessings for 
many peoples. But what is America? A verse in Normal 
Instructorand Primary Plansgives a beautiful definition: 


AMERICA is not the magic scenery 
Washed by sunrise and sunset sea. 
No, nor yet the prairies dark with herds, 
Or land lakes of the Western grain,nor yet 
Wonder cities white-towered, nor the peaks 
Bursting with metals, nor the smoky mills, 
But AMERICA is wou, and you, and I. 
AustIN CUNNINGHAM 





